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IS  IT  GOOD  BUSI^IESS  FOR  A FARIilER  TO  DEVOTE 
LAUD  TO  TIffi  PRODUCTION  OF  TIMBER  CROPS? 

By 

H.  C.  Mitchell, 

Regional  Forester. 


There  are  many  angles  to  be  considered  in  answering  this  question. 
They  can  be  answered  only  by  a careful  analysis  of  conditions  on  each 
farm,  A single  angle  has  been  chosen  here  as  a basis  for  taking  evidence 
in  order  to  avoid  confusing  complications, 

Tho  given  premises  are  those: 

1.  A farm  on  avej^ago  land  in  tho  upland  cotton  section  of  East 
Texas,  North  Louisiana,  or  Arkansas, 

2,  The  farm  is  owner  operated,  no  tonara-s  at  present, 

3*  Ihe  farm  woodland  is  composed  of  loblolly  pine  and  white  oak 

in  good  grovfing  condition,  Tho  site  is  average  for  both  species, 

Ij.,  The  soils  and  slopes  in  the  woodland  aro  suitable  for  cotton 
production  but  tho  owner  would  havo  to  add  a tenant  if  ho 
should  use  tho  land  for  that  purpose. 

Would  it  be  moro  profitable  for  the  owner  to  continue  to  produce 
the  wood  needed  to  operate  his  farm  or  to  do  away  with  the  woodland, 
plant  moro  cotton  and  buy  the  needed  vood  with  the  additional  cotton 
money? 


"Crops  and  Markets"  for  Docembor,  193^^  gives  a detailed  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  cotton  production  in  this  section  in  1935*  0^  aero  basis 

summary  of  that  analysis  is  included  in  the  following: 


Average  yield  of  lint 

13h  Tos. 

Average  price  received  by  farmer 

12,1/ 

Value  of  lint 

$16,21 

Added  value  of  seed 

$3*70 

Total  value  of  cotton  crop 

S$19.91 

Cost  of  production 

$18,30 

Net  return 

|i,6l 

Hovf  do  tho  farmers  make  a living  on  that  basis? 

Tho  cost  of  pro- 

f duction  includes  $12,17  for  labor  vfhich,  added  to  tho  net  return,  yields 

tho  owner  operator  $13*78  acre  of  spendable  money  in  case  ho  hires 
no  labor  outside  of  his  immediate  family. 

Those  figures  bring  out  one  very  important  point.  Even  with  cotton, 
the  only  so-called  cash  crop,  the  farmer  actually  makes  his  living  by  sell- 
ing labor  through  the  medium  of  his  crops,  Tho  owner  operator  soils  his 
ovffi  labor,  while  the  manager  profits  by  employing  and  selling  labor  loss 
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valuable  than  his  o^■m,  At  1935  prices,  the  farmer  received  six  cents 
more  per  hour  for  his  woods  -vvork  than  for  his  cotton  lATork# 
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To  proceed  with  our  analysis*  Suppose  our  ovraor  operator  should 
employ  a half-hand  in  order  to  plant  more  cotton*  Tho  ovmor  would  furnish 
Gvorything  except  ono-half  the  cost  of  ginning  and  tho  labor  for  which  the 
tenant  would  got  ono-half  of  tho  crop.  I'ho  acre  value  of  tho  oimer’s  half 
of  tho  cotton  crop  would  bo: 


Lint  |8*11 
Seed  ; I1.85 
Total  value  of  crop  $9»96 
Cost  of  production  ^5*^ 
Net  return  to  oiwier  1^*5^ 


The  net  return  of  $l.i-,*54  por  aero  is  the  total  of  spendable  money 
received  from  the  crop  in  this  case*  Incidentally,  the  tenant  receives 
only  ff9»66  per  aero  for  his  labor  under  this  arrangement  instead  of  the 
allowed  $12*17* 

In  order  to  convert  woodland  to  cotton  land,  the  ovmer  has  tho 
heavy  initial  expense  of  ls.nd  clcari-ng,  fencing,  and  terracing*  From 
the  standpoijit  of  permanence,  he  substitutes  an  erosion  permitting  crop, 
cotton,  for  woodland  which  gives  tho  very  host  protection  of  all  crops 
against  soil  erosion . Erosion  would  bo  especially  hazardous  in  this 
case  since  tho  added  cotton  acroago  would  boo.tenant  operated* 

The  average  farm,  in  the  section  of  the  country  under  consideration, 
consumes  approximately  tho  following  quantities  of  wood,  annually; 


Equivalent  In 
Standard  Cords 

Products 

Value 

of  Rough  Wood 

220  fence  posts*,  @ 9/ 

300  board  foot  of' repair  material  © $25*00 

$19.80 

1*69 

per  M 

$7.50 

0.50 

8 cords  stove  wood,  ll^."  split  @ $5»00 

$140  * 00 

8*00 

iq  cords  heater  wood,  I6”  split  © 3*50 

$li|.00 

i+.oo 

Total 

$81*00 

li|.19 

Tho  experiment  stations  toll  us  that  the  average  v;hite  oak  site 
mil  produce  per  acre  0*55  cords  annually  and  that  the  average  loblolly 
pino  site  will  produce  1*5'^  cords  annually  in  fully  stocked  stands* 
Assuming  that  our  farmer’s  woodland  is  average  for  both  species,  he  would 
need  11*2  acres  to  supply  his  farm  ?/ith  needed  wood,  v/ithout  a tenant* 

The  1935  retail  value  of  products  needed  was"  abou'fc'  v81»30j  so  the  gross 
incone  value  of  the  11*2  acres  was  v7»26  per  acre* 


* iq"  split  vdiite  oak  posts  lasting  5 years*  Annual  roplacomonts  88 
posts  por  milo  for  2-|-  milos  of  fence* 
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Figuring  net  income,  per  acre,  as  for  cotton,  we  have: 


Gross  income 


Cost  of  production 

Protection  - Taxes 
Milling  and  equipment 
Labor 


(^5.82 


|0,18 


Net  acre  income 


Total  cost 


Adding  labor  charges  to  net  income,  as  before,  the  farmer  gets 
the  equivalent  of  06.65  of  spendable  money  per  acre  from  that  part  of 
his  woodland  needed  to  support  the  farm  on  a live-at-home  basis.  Wood- 
land values  such  as  acorn  mast  for  hog  food,  the  vdldlife  population, 
etc,  are  real  enough  but  are  not  considered  hero  for  lack  of  accurate 
figures. 

The  farmer  earns  this  06,65  poi'  acre  by  saving  the  expenditure 
of  cash  cotton  money.  Since  the  OYmer’s  income  from  tonaiit  operated 
cotton  is  only  $l4-.54  pci’  acre,  wo  conclude  tliat  this  owner  should  con- 
tinue his  present  setup,  be  satisfied  vdth  what  cotton  ho  can  produce 
himself,  keep  his  vroodland  and  lot  tho  tenant  seek  olsowhorc  for  employ- 


ment. 


It  should  bo  remomborod  that  cotton  was  subsidized  in  1935 j 
that  tho  markoting  of  cotton  is  highly  organized  and  thorouglily  familiar 
to  the  farmer  whereas  he  Iciows  very  little  about  marketing  forest  pro- 
ducts at  present,  The  relative  value  of  forest  products  can  bo  expected 
to  increase  as  and  when  tho  farmer  learns  moro  about  marketing. 


Other  forestry  and  woodland  management  problems  that  will  be 
discussed  in  future  issues  of  tho  NgviTS  Potter  are: 


1.  What  of  the  ovm.Gr  who  has  more  than  enough  vroodland  to 
supply  his  own  farm? 

2,  The  place  of  woodland  mnagoment  in  g noral  farm  mamagonont, 

3*  Why  have  farmers  profited  so  little  by  vroodland  managemont 
in  tho  past? 

I|.,  Any  other  problem  the  field  personnel  night  suggest  so  long 
O-s  it  is  of  general  interest  and  application,  Tho  project 
forester  must  analyze  and  vrork  out  individual  problems. 
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• WHITER  COVER  CROPS 
By 

^ E.  A,  Hodson 

Regional  Agronomist 

The  low  soil  fertility  and  periods  of  intense  rainfall  make  the 
use  of  winter  cover  crops  an  urgent  and  profitable  practice  within  this 
region.  A cover  crop  planted  in  the  fall  after  other  crops  are  harvest- 
ed before  the  heacy  seasonal  rain  begins  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
soil  loss  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  This  factor  alono 
V should  make  the  uso  of  winter  cover  crops  of  vital  importance  in  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service  program. 


The  value  of  dense  vegetative  cover  afforded  by  cover  crops  has 
been  proven  by  tho  iixporiment  Stations.  This  vegetative  cover  when  turned 
under  adds  organic  material  to  1±io  soil  giving  it  a higher  water  holding 
capacity.  Experiment  Station  records  show  that  100  lbs.  of  sand  will  hold 
25^  water  j lOO/f  clay  will  hold  5^  oB  water;  and  100jf=  of  organic  matter 
will  hold  of  water. 
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"Ctover'crops -ja id; -greatly  in  the  proventic. . of  lenohing,  Groi'ring 
''crops- take-  up  plant  food  and  Jiold..  it.  101111  they  aro.  turnod  under  when  the 
-pla,nt <-jr.ood  again  .becomes.. available  for  o-blier  crops* 

"The  crops  to  be  'used' are  many  and  will  depend  upon,  local  adaptation-, 
'Oats;*.' wheat-^  jrya^  barley;^  ^vetch,  bur  clover^  Austrian  winter  peas  az'e  .some 
'of  - the  crops  i/’dideh  have  proven  successful  in  this  .region*. 


f 


In  planting  winter  cover  the  land  should  be  prepared  properly* 
’V'Jhon  inoculation  is  necessary,  fresh  culture  of  a reliable  brand  should 
be  used*  Directions  for  inoculation  are  on  the  c&.n  and  should  be  follow- 
ed carefully,  ^n  land  of  low  fertility  it  is  often  profitable  to  use 
from  200  - LfiOjl^  of  superphosphate  per  aero* 
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In  many  instances  the  incroascd  yield  of  crops  following  v.dntor 
cover  crops  has  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  seed,  inoculation,  and 
fertilizer  the  first  year,  Tho  offcct  on  the  following  t’vo  or  throe 
years  should  ho  clear  gain. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  bo  pls.ccd  upon  tho  jiriportanco  of  tho 
uso  of  vdntor  cover  c]?ops  in  tho  soil  consorvati  n program, 

. NATURAL  VEGETATION  GIVES  PROTECTION  TO  FVJE  COVIES  OF  QUAIL 

Tho  following  story  takon  from  tho  September  issue  of  the  Texas 
Extension  Service  Farm  Nows  brings  out  hoYj-  vegetative  phases  of  tho  co- 
ordinated erosion  control  program  is  of  definite  value  in  the  Conservation 
and  increase  of  vj-ildlife  species,  according  to  Homer  Tovjns,  regional 
biologist, 

"I  have  raised  five  covios  of  quail  this  year  on  my  53  o-cre  farm," 
says  Ira  L,  Carroll,  Trinity  county  farmer  and  sportsman,  "A  20  acre  tract 
including  five  acres  of  wooded  land,  berry  vnios  plouitod  along  tho  fence 
rows,  and  a tank  of  water  provides  cover  for  two  covies, 

’’Natural  vegetation  at  tho  ends  and  sides  of  an  orchard  TO.th  a vino 
cover  dovm  to  a tank  of  water  provides  cover  for  another  covey,  I have  a 
15  acre  terraced  orchard,  I allov/  the  main  terraces  to  lay  out,  thus  giv- 
ing a permanent  terrace  and  a natural  run  from  water  to  cover  davm  tho 
terrace  to  a heavy  ^vocded  section  on  the  soutliwost  said  to  a plum  thicket 
on  Uio  southeast.  This  takes  care  of  tho  other  tiTO  covios,” 
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BORDER  STRIPS 


ii  soil  COE  ser  vat  ion  program  is  not  complote  until  all  areas  sus- 
ceptible to  orosion  arc  protected.  In  the  cultivated  fields  some  areas 
are  not  protoctod  by  contouir  tillage,  strip  cropping  and  terracing.  Several 
cooporators  have  obsorvod  these  areas  on  their  farns  and  arc  noYf  protect- 
ing thorn,  vrith  border  strips. 

Border  strips  of  close  grovfing,  fibrous-rooted  crops  planted  along 
field  boundaries,  terrace  outlet  channels,  roadside  ditches,  field  roo.ds 
and  at  the  end  of  rows  prevent  soil  losses  by  chocking  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  cultivated  fields.  In  addition  to  erosion  control,  border  strips 
connect  all  of  the  strips  in  the  field,  lao.king  the  harvesting  of  crops 
easier.  They  aro  also  effective  in  controlling  the  growth  and  spread  of 
unde  sir  c-blc  weeds  and  grasses. 

The  width  of  these  strips  varies  according  to  the  drainage  area, 
but  should  not  bo  less  than  12’,  Small  grain,  sorghum,  sudo-ii  and  alfalfa 
havo  boon  planted  on  border  strix's  with  good  results. 

Permanent  border  strips  of  adapted  meadow  grass  would  be  the  most 
effective  crop  for  the  purpose, 

- - Project  Tgx-5, 

Garland,  ■exas, 

GOOD  HUBM  YIELDS 

Apxoroxinatoly  10,000  pounds  of  Hubam  Clover  seed  have  been  harvested 
and  threshed  this  season  by  cooporators  in  the  Duck  Crook  Project  area. 

The  yield  has  varied  from  200  to  ^00  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Several 
cooporators  harvested  as  much  as  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  in  addition  to 
their  seed, 

- - Project  Tox-S, 

Gar land , Texa  s . 

WILDLIFE  FIAMIITG  IMPORT/JMT 

Ifc  look  for  game  in  areas  where  suitable  food  and  cover  for  these 
birds  and  animals  are  to  bo  found  in  raost  abundant  quantities. 

It  is  roasonablo  to  expect  that  the  farmer  who  x^lans  his  ordinary 
crops  with  an  oyo  toward  benefitting  his  wild  life  friends,  will  find 
them  making  their  hones  Yfith  him  in  larger  numbers  than  in  places  whore 
they  arc  not  considered. 


- Project  Tcx-9^ 

Mt,  pleasant,  Texas 
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COOFERiiTOR  LIKES  COVER  CROPS 

^ Forty  bales  on  forty  acres  is  f/tr*  Milos  . McEoo  ’ s ostiraatod  yield 

of  cotton  fron  a field  on  the  north  side  of  his  farm  near  Koithvillo, 
Louisiana,  cotton  in  this  field  was  plo.ntod  during  the  first  vrook 

of  Juno,  The  plants  arc  shoulder  high  and  well  loaded  with  bolls* 

This  field  of  cotton  offers  quite  a contrast  to  the  cotton  fields 
on  adjoining  fo-rris.  The  cotton  on  those  farns  is  less  than  laicc  high 
and  rail  require  fron  three  to  five  acres  to  produce  a bale* 

’’This  spendid  yield  of  cotton,"  Ivir,  McKee  states,  "is  largely  due 
. to  the  fact  that  a crop  of  bur  clover  has  boon  turned  under  in  this  field 

each  spring  for  the  past  four  yccjrs  and  also  the  fact  tbxit  the  cover  crop 
protected  the  field  fron  erosion* 

"Only  a few  years  ago  this  field  was  abs  nloncd  as  worthless  and 
a.llowcd  to  rcno.in  idle  because  it  ho.d  ceased  to  produce  profiteblc  crops. 

In  order  to  use  the  land  I began  planting  bur  clover  as  a winter  cover 
crop,  a.nd  the  cotton  and  corn  yields  have  steadily  improved  each  year, 

"By  allowing  the  bur  clover  to  nature  seed  occasionally  before  turn- 
ing under  I have  not  found  it  necessary  to  reseed  this  field.  The  stand 
of  bur  clover  bcconos  denser  and  grows  more  luxuriant  each  year* 

"Forty  head  of  cows  and  mules  grazed  on  this  field  during  the  past 
winter,  and  a heavy  grovrlh  was  turned  under  for  green  nanuro  after  the 
seed  began  ripening  in  May,  L thick  volun.toor  stand  of  bur  clover  is 
appearing  among  the  cotton  stalks,  and  there  should  bo  a good  cover  on  this 
land  this  fall  and  winter," 

iibout  two  years  o.go  Mr,  McKco,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  terraced  this  field.  Ho  has  planted  a twelve  foot  strip 
of  sorghum  and  peas  above  each  terrace.  This  strip  crop  is  not  only  pro- 
tecting the  terrace  channel,  but  is  also  furnishing  him  an  abundance  of 
valuable  food  to  be  used  this  v^intor* 

' By  the  use  of  bur  clover  as  a vhLntor  cover  crop  and  strip  crops 

and  terraces  soil  is  saved  and  a former  piece  of  v/asto  land  has  boon 
converted  into  one  of  the  laost  fertile  fields  in  this  area, 

- - Project  La -2, 

Mans  fie  Id,  Loui  s iana. . 

^ + + + 

EmOLLEES  GET  JOBS 


John  Krueger  ho.s  loft  the  camp  to  accept  a position.  So  has 
iiTthur  Cox,  who  accepted  a position  in  Austin, 


"Tide  of  38O5" 
Bartlett  (Tex)  Camp 
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VALUE  OF  PASTURE  SEED  MJLTIFLICATIOU  PLOTS 

pasture  seed  F.ultiplication  T^lots  are  valuable  for  several  reasons# 
The  prinary  aira  of  those  plots,  as  the  nane  implied,  is  to  grow  grass  and 
clover  Good  for  spreading  over  the  rest  of  the  p^isture*  ^ho  plot  should 
be  cut  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  the  hay  scattered  over  the  pasture# 

The  seed  ncod  not  bo  threshed  as  they  mil  be  tramped  in  tho  ground  mth 
the  hay  by  stock,  or  beaten  in  by  rain# 

good  pasture  should  furnish  grazing,  as  nocrly  as  possible,  tho 
year  round;  for  this  reason  v;e  plant  a mixtiare  of  seed  in  the  seed  multi- 
plicc.tion  plot.  Some  of  tho  seeds  are  for  vdntor  grasses,  and  clover,  o-nd 
some  arc  for  suinnor  grasses.  Some  of  tho  wintor  pasture  plots  arc  Bur 
clover.  Black  medic,  Melilctus  indica  (yolloviT  sv/eot  clovor),  Italian  Ryo 
grass  and  rescuo  grass#  The  sur;imer  grasses  are  Bermuda,  or  Buffalo  grass, 
vrtiich  arc  the  best  grasses  for  pastures  in  the  area,  Dallis  grass  and  Rhodes 
grass  # 

Tho  pasture  seed  multiplication  plot  furnishes  a place  to  try  out 
new  and  untried  pasture  grasses#  If  any  of  these  new  grasses  show  promise 
they  ms.y  be  multiplied  from  thio  plot  and  scattei’od  ovor  the  pasture#  Ihis 
plot  can  be  used  in  much  tho  sane  way  as  a cotton  breeder  uses  his  breeding 
plots • 

pasture  seed  multiplication  plots  should  be  plowed  early  in  the 
Fall  so  tho  ground  can  settle  before  the  seeds  are  planted#  If  the  plot 
gets  woody  boforo  seed  is  planted  it  should  be  disked  or  harrov/ed  to  kill 
the  weeds* 

The  seed  should  bo  planted  in  October  by  broadcasting  and  covering 
ivith  a harrow,  or  drilled  in  with  a small  grain  drill# 

- - project  Tox-I|., 

Lo  c khar  t , T exa  s # 

IL'iIN  AND  GRASS 

Grass  growth  on  pasture  land  is  not  determined  by  the  amount  of 
rain  that  falls#  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  says  rather  it  depends 
on  tho  amount  of  rainwater  that’s  held  on  the  land#  And  holding  water 
on  the  land  where  it  falls  is  also  a sure  way  of  chocking  soil  losses# 

Contour  ridges  and  furrows  are  proving  effective  in  storing  rain- 
drops on  grassland#  Thousands  of  farmers  \vho  have  tried  these  moisture- 
holding structures  report  favorable  results#  They  say  that  ridges  con- 
structed 15  to  30  feet. apart  or  furrows  built  10  to  20  feet  apart  hold 
most  all  the  rain  that  falls  and  greatly  increase  tho  yields  of  grass# 

By  holding  moisture  that  falls  in  wot  periods  so  it  can  be  used  by 
grasses  when  rain  is  scarce,  contour  furrows  and  ridges  perform  an  import- 
ant task#  They’re  also  helpful  in  anchoring  soil  on  hillsides  where  grass 
stands  have  been  thinned  by  drou{^t  or  overgrazing,  and  they  keep  livestock 
droppings  on  pasture,  thereby  helping  to  maintain  soil  fertility, 

- Project  Ark-5, 

Hope,  Arkansas. 
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EROSIOI'T  CONTROL  M<ID  WILDLIFE  REQUIREMMTS 

If  the  environment  for  mldlifo  is  to  Lo  improved  in  doing  erosion 
control  work,  something  must  to  Imovvn.  about  the  requirements  for  wildlife* 

The  wildlife  requirements  might  bo  listed  as: 

1.  Cover  roquiromonts . 

2»  Food  requirements, 

Yifatcr  requirements , 

h»  Protective  requirements. 

Cover  requirements  night  bo  divided  into  several  different  typos. 
Cover  or  protected  areas  are  essential  if  wildlife  is  to  bo  present  in 
reasonable  numbers. 

Nesting  cover,  which  furnishes  homes  and  brooding  places  for  wild- 
life may  bo  tall  growing  grasses  for  the  ground  nosting  species,  low  grow- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  for  somo  species  and  hollow  trees  and  snags  for  other 
species , 

Concealment  cover  or  places  to  escape  from  onomies  varies  with 
different  species.  Tall  growing  grass,  close  growing  shrubbery,  vines, 
briars,  bnash  piles,  hollov/  logs,  stumps  and  trees  serve  as  escape  cover 
for  a number  of  species  of  Wildlife, 

Protective  cover  or  places  that  serve  as  protection  against  weather 
conditions  such  as  rain,  snow,  vrind,  and  hot  sun.  In  winter,  evergreen 
plants  such  as  privet,  yaup03a,  rod  cedar  and  others  furnish  the  desired 
cover.  In  summer  such  plants  as  grape  vines,  Virginia  creeper,  saw  briar, 
Icudzu,  s>,nd  other  thickly  foliated  treos,  shrubs  and  vinos  furnish  protect- 
ive covering. 

Cover  lanes  or  a band  of  permanent  vegetation,  reaching  from  one 
iTOodod  area  to  another  or  maybe  Just  along  the  border  of  a field.  Such 
strips  should  be  from  four  to  oigjit  feet  wide  and  located  along  fences. 
Phis  typo  of  cover  can  usually  bo  maintained  without  reducing  the  amount 
of  land  in  cultivation  or  pasture.  The  purpose  of  this  typo  of  cover  is 
to  increase  the  range  and  make  more  food  plants  available  to  the  wildlife 
species. 

In  planning  the  erosion  control  program  on  a farm,  somo  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  cover  requirements  for  wildlife,  ^ovor 
conditions  con  bo  improved  by  intorplanting  in  now  forest  areas,  by  re- 
tiring small  eroded  areas  to  wildlife  plantings  by  underplanting  in  exist- 
ing Yfoodlands,  by  gully  plantings  and  by  fence  row  plantings. 

- - Project  La-1, 

Mindon,  Louisiana, 
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Tho  seloctivo  ronoval  cf  the  winter’s  supply  of  fuelwood  offers 
an  cxcGllent  oppcrti.mity  for  improTring  tho  small  farm  woodloto  The  average 
v/oods  on  the  Ridge  contains  a largo  per  cent  of  scrub  mo.torlc'uls  which  can 
bo  usod  only  for  wood.  In  the  past  it  has  been  tho  custom  to  use  the  best 
trees  because  they  split  easily*  This  practice  has  increased  the  amount 
of  undesirable  material  and  docroased  the  amount  of  desirable  material. 

One  good  rule  alv/ays  to  folloTu'  is;  "Never  cut  a bettor  tree  than  is  need- 
ed for  the  use  at  hand," 


The  woodland  management  plan  in  the  agreement  should  be  followed  in 
all  cutting.  Before  starting  to  cut,  the  "crop"  trees  should  be  selected. 
Those  consist  of  the  better  formed  trees  cf  the  desirable  species.  They 
should  be  spaced  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart,  Co.ro  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  tho  crop  trees  as  the  future  of  the  woods  depends  on  this  select- 
ion, After  the  crop  trees  have  boon  selected  all  trees  which  interforo 
with  their  growth  should  be  removed.  Remember  that  a poor  tree  is  better 
protection  to  the  soil  than  no  tree  at  all.  Crop  trees  may  be  of  any  ago 
or  size.. 


- - Project  I'  t-2, 

Forrest  City,  i^-rkansas , 

A TIP-  DON’T  LET  THE  POCKET  GOPHER  GET  IN  YOUR  "MONEY  POCKET"! 

The  Pocket  Gopher,  often  knoivn  as  the  Salamander,  gets  its  name  from 
his  pouches  or  pockets  located  on  each  side  of  his  jav/s.  How  this  rat-like 
Rodent  gets  its  name  is  NOT  important,  but  the  damage  that  he  nay  do  to 
terraces  and  dems  is  of  vital  importance  to  ALL  interostod  in  a Soil  Con- 
servation Program,  He  is  also  dostructivo  and  undesirable  to  have  in  past- 
ures and  in  Meadowland, 

Gophers  nay  either  be  controlled  by  poisoning  or  by  trapp)ing.  A 
good  effective  and  economical  means  of  control  can  be  accom,plished  by  pois- 
oning, which  should  be  done  between  the  Months  of  October  and  February 
while  most  vegetation  is  in  o.  dormant  stOi.go  and  there  is  a scarcity  of  food 
supply. 


The  method  of  poisoning  is  simple  to  carry  out  and  your  Contact  Man 
will  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  you  if  you  have  not  already  had  experience 
in  poisoning  Gophers., 


Project  Tcx-7 
^'acogdoches , 


Texas. 
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IR1PRESSES  COOFERATORS  m.TE  TACT  THAT  CONSERVATION 
YTORK  IS  NEVER  FINISHED 


All  erosion  control  dovicos,  oithor  'vogotativo  or  mechanical,  require 
maintonancG  year  after  year,  and  soasoii  aftor  season  if  they  continue  to  be 
effective  as  soil  and  water  conservation  measures.  Erosion  Control  YiTork 
Is  Never  ^'inishod, 

Aftor  a farm,  has  a complete  program  of  soil  and  wo.tor  conservation 
Gsto-blishod  on  every  aero,  the  farmer  is  then  ready  to  start  taking  care 
of  his  farm.  Each  annual  crop  rotation  may  bo  improved  on  mth  soil  build- 
ing crops  and  covor  crops;  each  sot  of  rows  laid  off  on* tho  contour  con- 
sorvGS  moro  moisturo  and  help  provont  erosion;  each  strip  of  thickly  planted 
and  fibrous  rooted  food  or  grain  crop  that  is  planted  on  the  contour  con- 
serves moro  soil  and  water  for  the  succooding  crops  and  oach  farming  opera- 
tion, either  on  pasture  land  or  crop  lanTatf^y  help  to  consorv®  soil  and 
water  if  it  is  done  correctly. 

Terraces,  structures  or  any  other  mechanical  moans  of  erosion 
control  aro  generally  very  short  lived  miloss  they  rocoive  careful  main- 
tonanco  and  attention.  If  torracos  are  not  properly  maintainod,  they 
may  cause  more  dc'vTiC'.go  to  a field  thc.n  if  no  torracos  had  boon  built. 

Controllod  grazing  of  pasture  lands  cultivating  bormuda  sod,  scatter- 
ing sod  in  giillies  and  on  poorly  covered  pasture  lands,  repairing  and  re- 
building contour  ridges,  constructing  contour  furrows  botweon  old  co.ntour 
ridgos,  building  nov\r  tanks  and  repairing  old  tank  dans  and  tank  spillways, 
seeding  inx^rovod  grasses  and  clovers  during  winter  and  spring  season, 
manuring  worn  out  land  rotirod  to  pasture,  and  other  jobs  in  pasturo  de- 
velopment neod  attention  oo.ch  year  and  season  if  a permanent  job  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  is  accomplished. 

Yet  if  maintonancG  work  is  done  as  needed,  very  little  work  is 
required  in  properly  maintaining  each  erosion  control  measuro  on  a farm, 

Mo.ny  maintonanco  jobs  are  done  in  regular  farm  operations.  Torracos  aro 
easy  to  maintain  by  proper  plowing  operations,  as  explained  in  another 
article  in  this  nows  letter;  strip  crop  prox^aro.tion  and  laying  off  contour 
rows  aro  a part  of  regular  farm  work  and  most  jobs  of  ropo-iring  sodded 
waterways  or  outlets  as  developing  pGrm.anGnt  pastures  aro  done  in  a com- 
paratively short  time  or  during  seasons  when  other  farm  vfork  is  not  rushing. 

- - Project  Tex-8, 

Dublin,  Tcxc^s. 

SPRE/xD  OF  PRACTICES 

Aftor  seeing  tho  value  of  soil-saving  practices,  such  as  strip  crops, 
cover  crops,  meadow  strips,  etc.,  ostablishod  on  cooperators’  farms  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Itr,  Horace  Jonnings  decided  they  would  work  on 
his  farm,  Mr,  Jennings  is  a young  farmer  who  lives  just  outside  the  Monti- 
cello  Ridgo  Project  Area,  He  has  boon  making  a close  study  of  soil-con- 
serving  practicGS  on  cooporators’  farms.  This  spring  (1937)  He  ran  lines 
and  ostablishod  strip  crops  on  his  own  farm. 
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Last  fall  l/tr,  Jonnijigs  sowed  tyro  and  one -half  acres  "to  hairy  vetch 
^ on  land  that  had  ‘been  planted  to  tiucEk:,  toratoco,  cjid  corn#,.  Iho  vetch  was 

turned  under  in  late  spring  and  the  field  planted  to  corn.  I'ir,  Jennings, 
who  is  the  conservative  typo  end  talks  little,  states  that  the  normal  yield 
on  the  tv;o  and  ono-half-acro  tract  is  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Ho 
ostiratos  that  ho  will  harvest  forty  bushels  per  acre  this  year, 

IJhon  asked  how  ho  accounted  for  the  increased  yield,  ho  said,  "Vetch, 
aided  by  rain,  is  the  only  reason  I Icnow." 

Ho  plans  to  sow  throe  tines  as  nuch  vetch  this  fall,  and  to  plant 
^ winter  strips  of  oats,  because  ho  finds  that  soil-cons  or  vc.ti  on  noasurcs  pay, 

- - l^r eject  Ark-ip, 

Monticello,  Arkansas, 

FARMER  BUILT  TERIl/lCBS  IN  JONESBORO  CAJ/CP  /lREA 

Some  of  the  best  terraces  over  built  in  the  Jonesboro  Area  wore 
built  by  Jesse  T,  McBride,  a cooporator  vd-th  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
according  to  Mr,  YA  P.  Foy,  Camp  Engineer,  This  farmer  used  a Kelly  ployy, 
tean  and  drag  and  constructed  his  terraces  at  an  average  cost  of  aj^proxinate- 
ly  130,00  per  mile, 

I'/tr,  McBride’s  method  is  as  follows: 

"I  use  a Kelly  ploiT,  team  and  drag  and  plow  narrow  furrows  and  drag 
until  I get  the  proper  height.  Next  I graduall:'  build  up  until  I have  the 
necessary  width.  It  isn’t  nuch  trouble  if  you  ,jOt  the  height  first," 

Mr,  McBride  used  four  nules  in  doing  this  job,  but  instead  of  hitch- 
ing then  all  abreast  as  is  commonly  the  practice,  ho  fastens  a tongue  to  the 
plow  and  drag  with  a heavy  clevis.  The  load  team  is  then  hooked  on  exactly 
as  in  a four-up  log  tean, 

"In  this  v;ay,  I do  not  have  any  mules  walking  on  the  fresh  plowed 
terraces,"  said  Mr,  McBride,  "The  tongue  also  pivots  and  allows  shorter 
turning." 

Farner-built  terraces  sknilar  to  those  constructed  by  this  cooporator 
can  bo  built  by  any  of  the  farmers  in  this  section,  states  Mr, Foy,  The  main 
^ hindrance  in  the  past  has  boon  the  lack  of  proper  equipment , but  any  farmer 

has  the  necessary  equipment  to  follow  the  instructions  above.  Terrace  dim- 
ensions that  cone  up  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  specif icc^tions  arc: 
Effective  height  - I6  to  18  inches;  Vfidth  - 20  feet, 

- - Project  La-1, 

Ruston,  Louisiana, 
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